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Dr. Johu Tauler of Strasburg, 
, (Concluded from page 333.) 

“ But a new champion appeared in the field, in 
the person of Pope John XXII., who refused to 
acknowledge Louis; and, when his interference 
was resisted, placed all the cities which had pro- 
claimed Louis emperor under an interdict. The 
popular party was now supreme in Strasburg ; and 
that city, therefore, was visited with the ban of 
the Holy See,—a very serious matter in these old 
days. Papal curses do little more than ‘come 
home to roost’ at present. Far otherwise was it in 
Strasburg and the other loyal German cities five 
hundred years ago. The Pope’s interdict shut up 
the churches, and prohibited the priests and friars 
from: preaching or discharging their wonted offices 
to the sick and the dying. When it had been 
made known in Strasburg, the clergy passed 
through the gates in crowds, and léft the super- 
stitious people in a state of horror and dismay. A 
modern reader has difficulty in putting himself in 
the position of those who were thus stricken by 
the Papal thunderbolt. But these old Stras- 
burgers had been taught by Mother Church to 
find in her ordinances and various offices the way 
of salvation ; and the withdrawal of these seemed 
to them, therefore, an effectual shutting of the 
Ss the kingdom of heaven. There was no 

ptism for the children, nor absolution for the 
conscience-stricken sinner, nor shrift for the dying. 
The superstitious people lived as under a cloud, 
and expired in terror of the fires of hell. 

“Some of the clergy, however, remained at their 
post; and among these was Tauler. The monks 
of his order had a special privilege—liberty to 
continue their preaching even during the time of 
an interdict. That privilege, however, was at 
length suspended. Most of them departed in obe- 
dience to the Papal commandment ; and for many 
a weary day Tauler was left almost alone. The 
tyrannous decree of the head of his Church he felt 
he could not in conscience obey. His patriotism 
as well as his faithfulness to the Great Shepherd 
and to the flock rose up to withstand the mandate 
of the Italian bishop. It had the effect of lead- 
ing, or rather driving, him into a very different 
position from what at first he ever dreamed of 
taking. He spoke out boldly against ecclesiastical 
abuses, and went further even than the Reformers 
Were afterwards to go, in making the personal 
dealings of the soul with God independent of the 
means of grace which the church provides. His 

@ went through al} the populous Rhineland, 


ao brave and consoling words allayed the fears 
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from his course through all the duration of the in-|strumentality of one who came and went, none 
terdict. After it had lasted for more than twenty |knew when or how, he was led to a better know- 
years, we find him still disregarding it ; and about |ledge of the truth and a more spiritual life, and 


that time, in concert with two other monks like- 
minded with himself,—Thomas, an Augustinian, 
and Ludolph, a Carthusian,—he issued an address, 
calling on the clergy to resume their ministrations, 
and setting forth certain new views about the in- 
terference of the spiritual power in the province 
of the temporal ; the result of which was, that the 
Pope commanded the Bishop of Strasburg to burn 
their books; and the bishop, out of his own zeal 
for the honour of the church, expelled them from 
the city. But I anticipate. 

“So Tauler preached and laboured all those 
years, honoured and useful. There was need, 
however, that he should learn the way of God 
more perfectly. There was much of the pride of 
schools in his life, and much of their dry husks 
in his teaching. He had to be brought to a more 
spiritual piety, to more inward and heartfelt exer- 
cises, to the péverty of spirit through which alone 
there is entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 
The necessity which the Pope had laid on him of 
directing the people away from seeking after the 
peace of God by means of outward acts of work 
and worship, to a seeking after it in the solitude 
of their chamber and the silence of their spirit, 
prepared him to receive into his own heart the 
doctrine and the actual experience of a higher life 
expressing itself in mystical forms; while his 
scholastic training and the habits of thought which 
it induced, saved him from losing himself in pan- 
theistic vagueness, and helped to make mysticism 
in his hands an acceptable refuge to the people of 
God from the dead orthodoxy and the flagrant 
disorders of the Romish Church. I have arrived 
in my narrative at the time of what might be 
called his conversion, not, however, in the ordinary 
use of that word. It seems to have been with him 
a change from light to fuller light, and yet so 
great a change that it was from very darkness into 
day. It befellon this wise. There came a stranger 
to Strasburg, attracted by the fame of his preach- 
ing and writings. Wherever Tauler stood up to 
speak, there was he.” 

‘‘The mysterious stranger of this narrative has, 
after much research, been identified with one 
Nicolas of Basle, otherwise called ‘ the great friend 
of God in the Oberland.’ He was the head, or, 
at least, a very prominent member of a society— 
if society it can properly be called—which went 
under the name of ‘The Friends of God.’ This 
society was not governed by any common rule, 
nor did it require its members to dwell together 
in one place, but arose simply from a quiet agree- 
ment, among those who had found each other out 
in their love for God and their devotion to him 
amidst prevailing formality and vice, to keep up 
a constant intercourse by letters and otherwise, 
and so to strengthen each other’s faith and love. 
By means of certain active members of the society, 
such as Nicolas of Basle, the Friends of God were 
able to work on a plan, and so to exert a secret 
but powerful influence for good in a very dark and 
hopeless time. We have seen how the famous 


was introduced to the hidden fellowship of the 
Friends of God. Both clergymen and laymen, 
both men of rank and men of the meanest estate, 
were numbered among these Gottesfreunde. Wher- 
ever any trace of their leavening influence has 
been found, there always appears in connection 
with it the unresting ubiquitous Nicolas of Basle. 
After manifold labours, and a history which reads 
like the wildest romance, this godly man suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the Inquisitors, at 
Vienne in France, about the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

‘For many years after his conversion, Tauler 
laboured in Strasburg and all the Rhineland. 
Some of his sermons are preserved for us, and of 
these a few may be read, done into good English 
by Susanna Winkworth. They are full of interest, 
not merely to the church historian, but to every 
christian heart. They are drawn not from doc- 
trinal sources of any sort, so much as from the 
scripture read by the light of the preacher’s own 
experience. He has gathered his materials for 
them in the recesses of that spiritual life, which 
he compares to a wilderness or lonely place apart 
from the meanness and self-seeking and corrup- 
tion of the common world. ‘ In this wilderness,’ 
he says, ‘are found the lilies of chastity and the 
white roses of innocence; and therein are found, 
too, the red roses of sacrifice, when flesh and blood 
are consumed in the struggle with sin, and the 
man is ready, if need be, to suffer martyrdom— 
the which is not easily to be learned in the world. 
In this wilderness, too, are found the violets of 
humility, and many other fair flowers and whole- 
some roots in the examples of holy men of God.’ 
I have said that Tauler is mystical, as almost all 
the godly men of his time, in Germany, seem to 
have been. And this was but a manifest and most 
natural reaction from the gross externalism of 
the Romish Church. These good men forsook the 
strictness of systematic doctrine and all the appli- 
ances of priestcraft, to learn what the Holy Ghost 
would teach them by the scripture, and in his 
dealings with their own souls. They certainly 
groped somewhat in the darkness. 

“In the darkness they need not have groped, 
if they had rightly known the scriptures; but it 
must be confessed that, by false rules of interpre- 
tation, these were often rendered almost useless ; 
and that even in Tauler’s sermons, the allusions 
which he constantly makes to passages of Holy 
Writ are, far from seldom, fantastic and uopro- 
fitable. The day did not break all at once. These 
anxious spirits groping in the darkness of the 
middle ages, with so much of gloom obscuring for 
them the glory of God’s countenance of grace and 
reconciliation, and so much of disorder around 
them to tempt them to believe that the world was 
po more God’s, but the devil’s henceforward and 
for ever, nevertheless awakened men to a sense of 
deeper needs than the Church of Rome. could 
satisfy, and so prepared the way for the fuller 
theology and the true scriptural interpretation of 


people. Nothing could make Tauler swerve | Doctor Tauler was reached, and how, by the in-|the Reformation period. 





“Mystic though T: 


nificen ) 
templations are nowisé inconsistent with the utmost) were 
practical energy. His faithfulness to the flock the plundered property for sale. 


bequeathed by him to the British nation, k The new 
ined from dealers, who openly offered |to fill the office of superintendent of the excayas 
It was even sus- |tions at Pompeii. The public voite justly pointed 
* x aw 


was to be fiercely tried. For in 1848 the plague) pected that the government officials themselves |to Giuseppe Fiorelli as the one. 


called the Black Death appeared at Strasburg, shared in the profit. 


and, before it departed, it slew of the people wo 
less than sixteen thousand. The terror of the 


With the appointment of Fiorelli a new era 


During this period, however, many precious dis-|commenced at Pompeii. Hitherto the excavations 


coveries were made. Probably the most remark-|had been carried on without definite or intelligible 
whole population was extreme—even to madness. | able was that, in 1831, of the great mosaic, sup- 


plan. The aim of those who directed them wag 


Beeause of some suspicion of poisoning the wells| posed to represent the battle of [ssus, forming the |to find as many objects of value as possible to.add 
which fell on them, the Jews were ruthlessly| pavement of a chamber in the so-called house of|to the already magnificent collection in the Ro 


butchered by thousands. In the midst of the ex-|the Faun. 


citement appeared various Antinomian sects of the 
wildest sort,‘the most notable of which was the 
sect of the Flagellants, who went about parading 
in processions, and scourging themselves, and were) 
guilty of the worst excesses. Tauler, with Thomas 
and Ludolph, laboured unweariedly amidst this 
frightful confusion of terror, and madness, and| 
rampant vice, and death, calling on all faithful| 
priests to come to their help, till, as we have al- 
ready heard, they were, by the tyrannous folly of 
the ecclesiastical powers, proscribed and expelled 
from the city. After some time they were brought 
before the Emperor Charles 1V., who had suc- 
éeeded Louis; but they so fearlessly and skilfully) 
maintained and defended the position which they 
had taken up, that, to the great vexation of the 
hostile clergy, he expressed his admiration of 
them, and declared himself very much of their 
mind. During almst all the rest of his life,| 
Tauler abode at Cologne, where, with. much| 
quietness, he prosecuted his ministry, and kept 
up constant intercourse with the other friends of 


« But at last he returned to his own city to die. 
In 1361, the year in which he entered into rest,| 
we find him again in Strasburg. The mysterious 
stranger was with him wheo the end drew near. 


Tauler told him that he had preserved a full ac- 
count of their interviews in connection with the 
crisis of his own spiritual history, and of all the 
circumstances of the change which had passed 


upon him. He committed the manuscript to his 
friend to be prepared for publication, only stipu- 
ating that their names should be concealed, and 
that they should be designated simply ‘ The Master 


residences in Pompeii, and, no doubt, belonged to 


This was one of the most charming|Museum. No very careful or accurate observations 


were consequently made whilst the earth and rab 
bish were being hastily and carelessly removed, 
Important and interesting facts were left unre. 
corded, and the means of restoring many of the 
architectural details of the buildings discovered 


a man of wealth and rare taste. It had suffered 
from the first earthquake. Its owner was repair- 
ing it when the eruption took place. The remains 
of more ancient frescoes may be detected under 
the newly-executed paintings. * * * Between 
the columns was a pavement in colored mosaic, 
representing the course of the Nile. 

Various Egyptian animals, a crocodile, a hippo- 
potamus, an ichneumon, and many gay birds float- 
ing on the stream, typified the river. This was 
the antechamber to the rich peristyle in which the 
pavement was formed by the great mosaic, pro- 
bably the most important work of this nature pre- 
served to us from the ancients. * . ? 
This mosaic appears to have been injured by 


could be done by removing the voleanic deposits 
with care, and upon a regular system, taking note 
of every appearance or fragment which mi 
afford or suggest a restoration of any part of the 
buried edifices. 

The plan he pursues is this: The excavations 
are commenced by clearing away from the surface 
the vegetable mould in which there are no remains, 


dened lava-mud, in which ruins of buildings may 





suffered further injury by 
discovery, and by its su 
Museum at Naples. 


long exposure after its|it is found, and fixed there by props. Whea 
sequent transfer to the charred wood is discovered, it is replaced by fresh 
\timber. By thus carefully retaining in its original 
Several other mosaic pavements of considerable | position what still exists, and by replacing that 
merit, and many rooms ornamented with elegant|which has perished, but has left its trace, Fiorelli 
painted decorations, were discovered in this house, |has been able to preserve and restore a large part 
which forms a block or “island,” as it is techni-|of the upper portion of the buried houses, 
cally called, between four streets. Only two bu-| * . . : 3 %, 


man skeletons were found in it, those of an old| By Fiorelli’s careful and ingenious restorations, 





near the kitchen. They were probably servants |the appearance of a Roman town. Previously we 
who had been left in charge of the house whilst|only had the bare walls, forming nothing buts 
their master and his family had wisely taken tojcollectiun of shapeless ruins. * * * As faras 
flight at the commencement of the eruption, carry-|we can judge, Pompeii must have nearly resembled 
ing with them their most valuable property. .But|in its principal features a modern eastern city, * 
one of those touching little episodes which are so} * * The overhanging galleries, with the small, 
full of interest and give a living reality to Pom-|latticed windows; the mean shops—mere recesses 





and the Man;’ and that the book should not ap- 
pear till he was in his grave. Nicolas obeyed, and 
the book in question survives to this day, under 


he title, ‘The History and Life of the Reverend) stood as if in watch and ward at the city gate, she 


octor John Tauler.’ It is the joint work of these 
“two men, and is a most interesting relic of anti- 
quity—a voice, strange, certainly, but with power 
to touch our heart most deeply, coming to us from 
the midst of a dim and almost forgotten time. 
Who reads it with a childlike spirit, wil] be 
brought to a wider sympathy with the children of 
God who are scattered abroad, in many lands, and 
many ages, and amidst the most various fashions 
of thought and speech.” ON. 


From “ Littell’s Living Age.” 
Pompeii. 
(Continued from page 340.) 

As in every other public department of Naples, 

a crowd of hungry hangers-on fed upon the travel- 
ler. The principal ruins were kept under lock 
and key by one of these harpies, who pounced 
upon the visitor, and extorted a fee before he 
would open the gate. Of course they robbed every 
one alike. Some of the most interesting objects 
discovered in the ruins were stolen by the guar- 
dians themselves, and were sold to those who sup- 
lied the various public and private museums in 
urape. Many of the choicest specimens of an- 
cient art in the valuable collection of Greek and 
Roman antiquities brought together by Sir W. 
Temple, loug our minister at Naples, and so mu- 


peii, is connected with the house of the Faun. |in the outer walls of the houses; the brick-builé 
The skeleton of a dove was found in a niche over-}counter, with the earthen jars and pans let intoit; 
looking the garden. Like the sentry, who still|the marble slabs on which the tradesman aa 
his wares, and received his cash; the awning 
had been true to her duty to the last: she had sat |stretched across the street (the holes by whichit 
in her nest whilst the burning shower fell around, | was fastened are still visible;) the caravanserai or 
und beneath her was the egg which contained the|khan outside the city gate, with its many small 
tiny bones of her yet unborn young one. rooms opening into a stable behind and a courh 
. ° . . * lyard in front (the skeletons of horses and theit 
In 4850, Garibaldi became dictator of Naples. | metal trappings were found in the ruins of 
| Amongst the many extravagant acts of that honest|an hostelry on the Herculanean Way,) are 
but easily misled man, none was more extravagant |characteristic of a modern Eastern town. 
than the decree which appointed M. Alexandre| We must now notice another and a not less it 
Dumas head of the museums and excavations of|teresting result of the careful investigations 
the kingdom. This was the reward granted to|the ingenuity of Fiorelli. It has been menti 
the importunities of that eccentric individual for|that the destruction of Pompeii was owing to two 
the services he had volunteered as the historio- distinct causes,—showers of small pumice-stones 
grapher of the memorable expedition to Sicily and|(lapillo) and streams of thick mud descending 
Calabria, which ended by the triumphant entry|from the mountain. The “lapillo” lies | 
into the capital of the Italian hero as a first-class |against the walls and round the objects over whi 
passenger by the railway. * . : it accumulated. In some instances the colours 
It must be admitted to the credit of M. Dumas, |the frescoes which it covered has changed,—the 
that no one was more fully alive than himself to|red having become black, for example,—whilst @ 
the notable absurdity of his own promotion to the|others no alteration is visible. This change may 
chief archevlogical and scientific distinction in| be attributed either to the effect of heat or of those 
Southern Italy. He only once, we believe, visited |sulphurous vapors which, according to Pliny, 
Pompeii. He did not interfere either with the|sued from the hot cinders and proved so destruc 
excavations or with the direction of the Museum, 'tive to human life. The lapillo buried objects of 
but dropped so imperceptibly out of his functions | metal, marble, glass, and ivory, without injuring 


that he ceased to exercise them without his ap-|them ; but it operate to have produced that peete 


pointment, as far as we know, 


having to this day liar greenish-blue oxidation on copper and 
been cancelled. | 


which is known to connoisseurs as the “ p 





Gerecomegs sought for the best , 


were neglected. Fiorelli had perceived how much ~ 


The volcanic substances, either “lapillo” or har. - 


the first earthquake, and it was under repair when jexist, are then very gradually removed. Every — 
| the great eruption overwhelmed the town. It has | fragment of brickwork is kept in the place whore 


\man and a girl, who had taken refuge in an oven |we can now for the first time picture to ourselvgs - 
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* through every cranny and chink. 


of Pompeii. The ash-mud, on the other hand, 
soon hardened, forming, as we have already men- 
tioned, a perfect mould of any object round which 
it had gathered. Fiorelli had frequently observed 
hollows in this hard volcanic matter, in which 
were found human bones or fragments of charred 
wood mixed with ivory and bronze ornaments. 
The happy idea occurred to him of pouring liquid 
plaster into these hollows—in fact, using them as 
a sculptor would a mould. The result far ex- 
ceeded his expectations. Amongst the first casts 
that he thus obtained were those of four human 
beings. They are now preserved in a room at 
Pompeii, and more ghastly and painful, yet deeply 
interesting and touching objects, it is difficult to 
conceive. We have death itself moulded and cast, 
—the very last struggle, the final agony brought 
before us. They tell their story with a horrible 
dramatic truth that no sculptor could ever reach. 
They ‘would have furnished a thrilling episode to 
the accomplished author of the “ Last Days of 
Pompeii.” 

These four persons had perished in a street. 
They had remained within the shelter of their 
homes until the thick black mud began to creep 
Driven from 
their retreat, they sought to flee wheu it was too 
late. The streets were already buried deep in the 
loose pumice-stones which had been falling for 
many hours in unremitting showers, and which 
reached almost to the windows of the first floor. 
These victims of the eruption were not found to- 
gether, and they do not appear to have belonged 
to the same family or household. The most in- 
teresting of the casts is that of two women, pro- 
bably mother and daughter, lying feet to feet. 
They appear from their garb to have been people 
of poor condition. The elder seems to lie tran- 
quilly on her side. Overcome by the noxious 
gases, she probably fell aud died without a strug- 
gle. Her limbs are extended, and her left arm 
drops loosely. On one finger is still seen her coarse 
iron ring. Her child was a girl of fifteen: she 
seems, poor thing! to have struggled hard for life. 
Her legs are drawn up convulsively. Her little 
hands are clinched in agony. In one she holds 
her veil, or a part of her dress, with which she 
had covered her head, burying her face in her 
arm, to shield herself from the falling ashes and 
from the foul sulphurous smoke. The form of 
her head is perfectly preserved. The texture of her 
coarse linen garments may be traced, and even the 
fashion of her dress, with its long sleeves reaching 
to her wrists. Here and there it is torn, and the 
smooth young skin appears in the plaster like 
polished marble. On her tiny feet may still be 
seen her embroidered sandals. 

At some distance from this group lay a third 
woman. She appears to have been about twenty- 
five years of age, and to have belonged to a better 
class than the other two. On one of her fingers 
were two silver rings, and her garments were of a 
finer texture. Her linen headdress, falling over 
her shoulders like that of a matron in a Roman 
statue, can still be distinguished. She had fallen 
on her side, overcome by the heat and gases; but 
a terrible struggle seems to have preceded her last 
agony. Qne arm is raised in despair; the hands 
ate clinched convulsively. Her garments are 
gathered up on one side, leaving exposed a limb 
of beautiful shape. So perfect a mould of it has 
been formed by the soft and yielding mud, that 
the cast would seem to be taken from an exquisite 
work of Greek art. She had fled with her little 
treasure, which lay scattered around her,—two 
silver cups, a few jewels, and some dozen silver 
coins. Nor had she, like a good housewife, for- 





















































THE FRIEND. 


her stores before seeking to escape. They were 
found by her side. ~ 


(To be continued.) 





. For “The Friend.” 
Annual Report of the Managers of the Institute 
for Coloured Youth. 


About twelve years have elapsed since the school 
under the care of the Institute for Coloured Youth 
was opened. The design of its founders, the es- 
tablishment of a seminary where children of both 
sexes could receive a more liberal education than 
had previously been furnished them, with the ob- 
ject of preparing them as teachers among their 
own race, has been carefully cherished ; and the 
remarkable advances which the race in this coun- 
try has made and is now making in social position, 
are encouraging and stimulating to the managers 
in their efforts to fit the pupils and graduates for 
spheres of usefulness. All that this single school 
may accomplish may seem to be but as-a drop in 
the bucket, yet we are not therefore to shrink from 
putting forth our best efforts, though the educa- 
tional labours of those we send out may reach but 
a limited number among tht millions in this 
nation. 

Sarah L. Daffin, of the class of 1860, is now 
engaged in teaching the freedmen io the city of 
Norfolk, and it is hoped that several others may 
svon be similarly employed. Another graduate, 
our late teacher in the Boys’ Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Jacob C. White, Jr., who had filled his 
station with much satisfaction to the Managers, 
having applied for the post of Principal in the 
public school for coloured children in the 12th 
section of this city, obtained the appointment, 
after undergoing a satisfactory examination before 
the Directors. The Managers have appointed to 
succeed him in the Institute, Joha Quincy Allen, 
a graduate of 1862, who had been engaged for a 
year or two past in teaching a public school in 
Kingsessing. The position which he has there 
vacated has been given to another of our graduates 
of the same year, Johu Henry Smith. It is grati- 
fying to the Managers thus to be able to note the 
gradual but steady accession to posts of responsi- 
bility of those who have partaken of the bénefits 
of our Institute, and it is their hope and belief 
that in time unfounded prejudices may be laid 
aside, and that the unhappy distinctions which 
colour has occasioned may be done away, and that 
all alike may partake of the opportunities presented 
to intelligence and moral worth. 

Martha F. Minton, the As:istant in the Girls’ 
High School, has resigned her place, and the 
Principal, Grace A. Mapps, has the entire charge 
of this school for the present. With this excep- 
tion, and the change in the Boys’ Preparatory, 
mentioned above, the teachers remain the same as 
at the date of our last report, and continue to ex- 
hibit unabated interest in their charge. 

The aggregate attendance during the year has 
been 114, viz: in the Boys’ High School, 25; in 
the Girl’s do. 41; in the Boys’ Preparatory, 16, 
and in the Girls’, 32; the aggregate average at- 
tendance was 96,35; in the Boys’ High School, 
24,55, Girls’, 33,59; Boys’ Preparatory, 13,5, 
Girls’, 25. Five boys and nine girls were pro- 
moted from the preparatory to the high school 
during the year. 

Greek Classes.—During the year the first Greek 
class, six boys and five girls, besides learning the 
forms and inflections of words in Sophocles’ Greek 
Syntax in Hadley’s Grammar, have read eight 
chapters of St. John’s gospel and a portion of the 
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the Mythological Dialogues, the extracts from 
Homer and Anacreon. : 

The second class, three boys and three girls, 
has just been formed; they are in the beginning 
of the grammar. : 

Latin Classes.—The first Latin class, six boys 
and five girls, have read all the selections of the 
Latin Reader, the first book of Caesar's Commen- 
taries ; the first three books of the Aneid of Virgil; 
the first book of the Odes of Horace, (38 odes,) 
with the metre and scanning; Cicero's Oration 
for the poet Archias, and have learned ten chap- 
ters of Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition. 

The second Latin class, three boys and five girls; 
have read the selections of the Reader, and the 
first fourteen chapters of Sallust. 

The third Latin class, four boys and seven girls, 
are in the Reader. 

Mathematics.—The first class in Mathematics, 
consisting of six boys and five girls, completed the 
nine books of Davies’ Legendre, and the Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry of the same work, the 
girls omitting Spherics. Some of the boys of this 
class solved, entirely without assistance, the twenty- 
five general problems in the “ application of Al- 
gebra to Geometry” of this work, (edition of 
1858.) The girls of the class went to Quadraties, 
and the boys, with two exceptions, to the second 
section of the Doctrine of Equations, Alsop’s 
Treatise. 

The second mathematical class, three boys and 
five girls, are commencing Davies’ Legendre. In 
Algebra the boys are in the Quadratics of Alsop’s 
treatise, the girls in equations of the first degree. 
There are also six boys in Alsop’s first lessons, 
and thirteen girls in the elementary rules of Al- 
gebra. 

Instruction has been given in the form of col- 
loquial lectures, with occasional illustrations and 
experiments, to the boys of the Junior and Senior 
classes, in the rudiments of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Eight public lectures were delivered by colored 
speakers at the Institute building during the past 
season ; the following is a list of the speakers and 
their subjects : 

Wa. T. Catto,—“The Divinity in Man.” 

Frederick Douglass,—‘“The Mission of the 

War.” 

Jonathan C. Gibbs, A. M.,.—“‘ Character.”’ 

John 8S. Rock,—*“ Africa.” 

Anthony L. Stanford,—‘ Temperance.” 

John B. Reeve, A. M..—“The Educating In- 

fluences of Society.” 

Wm. J. Alston,—“ Teachings of the Bible on 

the Question of Races.” 

E. D. Bassett,— Galvanism,” (with experi- | 
ments. ) 

If the accommodations were sufficient, much 
good might probably be done to the coloured com- 
munity by a regular weekly series of lectures on 
scientific and other subjects. The benefit of this 
would result not only to parents themselves, but 
also in interesting them for their children, and 
thus encouraging them io securing for their off- 
spring the advantages of an education which their 
own childhood had not offered. Were sufficient 
means at the command of the Board, many such 
opportunities for extended usefulness might be 
seized, and valuable time saved for the present 
generation. 

Our little Library has reached the number of 
2084 carefully selected volumes. Its use is not 
confined to the pupils of the Institute, but it is 
thrown open to their friends and others, who avail 
themselves also of the works of reference in the 


sixth chapter of St. Matthew, Greek Testament.| Reading-room. Seventy-eight volumes have beew 


gotten her keys, after having, probably, locked up| Also the fables of the Greek Reader, a portion of|added by purchase during the year, including eigh< 
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teen volumes of the American Encyclopedia, which | issuing tickets of admission, which were furnished 
were procured by private subscription. Twenty-|gratuitously to all respectable applicants, and 
eight volumes were presented during the same|some of them were sent to prominent citizens 
period, making the total addition 106. Three | likely to feel an interest in the exhibition. Much 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five volumes|good was thought to result from this plan, both 
have been loaned since last report, a gratifiying|in promoting greater quiet and order in the hall, 
increase over any previous year. and by giving a better opportunity to the white 

Prof. Pliny E. Chase kindly consented again|friends of the Institute to observe its progress. 
this year to prepare the questions for the candi-|The essays and recitations were thought to be 
dates for graduation. The following, selected | equal to former years. A pleasant feature of the 
from the mathematical series, will give some idea| proceedings to the managers, was the reading of 
of the advancement of the class : an essay, entitled “Our Alma Mater,” by Octa- 

“What is the area of an equilateral triangle|vius V. Catto, a teacher in the Institute. It con- 
that can be inscribed in a circle of two acres?’’ | tained a brief narration of the establishment and 

“Inscribe a regular decagon, and a regular|growth of the Institute, with an outline of the 
polygon of twenty-four sides in a circle, and prove| proposed extensions and improvements. 
the work.” It is with feelings of peculiar satisfaction that 

“ Find the contents of the frustrum of a pyra-}the managers are able to announce that the sub- 
mid, demonstrating the process.”’ scription alluded to in their last report as neces- 

The following are the averages obtained : sary to secure the sum of $5,000, promised by 
the executors of the estate of Josiah Dawson, de- 
ceased, towards a building fund, has been ob- 
tained, and with part of the proceeds a suitable 
lot, 77 by 135 feet, on Shippen Street west of 
Ninth Street, fronting upon Ronaldson’s Cemetery, 
and adjoining a tet feet alley, has been purchased, 
and the building will be proceeded with as soon 
as it is deemed prudent. The work would pro- 
bably have been commenced this spring, but the 
excessive cost of materials has induced the Board 
to delay it at least until autumn. A committee 
has been some months under appointment, charged 
with preparing suitable plans for a building to 
accommodate a school double the size of the pres- 
ent, with lecture-room, laboratory, &c., so that 
the design of a normal institute may be more 
completely realized. 

A serious difficulty, however, presents itself to 
the proposed change in the new building. In 
order to instruct properly the additional number 
of pupils, which the removal to a new and com- 
modious edifice is almost certain to occasion, an 
enlarged staff of teachers must be provided. 
Chemical and philosophical apparatus must also 
be procured, and the income arising from our 


CLASSICAL AVERAGES. 


Thomas H. Boling, 9.52 ; J. Wesley Cromwell, 
9.28 ; James M. Baxter, Jr., 9.27 ; Mary V. Brown, 
9.26; Harriet C. Johnson, 9.22 ; Eliz’th Handy, 
9.15; James L. Smallwood, 9.06; Margaret A. 
Master,8.94; M. Gertrude Offit, 8.71; Frank J. 
R. Jones, 8.27. 


-MATHEMATICAL AVERAGES. 

Thomas H. Boling, 9.21 ; J. WesleyCromwell, 
8.53; Hariet C. Johnson, 8.00; Frank J. R. 
Jones, 7.47; Jas. L. Smallwood, 7.38; Mary 
V. Brown, 7.28; Jas. M. Baxter, Jr., 7.20; M. 
Gertrude Offit, 6.28; Elizabeth Handy, 6.18; 
Margaret A. Master, 6.18. 


GENERAL AVERAGES. 

Thomas H. Boling, 9.37 ; J. Wesley Cromwell, 
8.91 ; Harriet C. Johnson, 8.61 ; Mary V. Brown, 
8.27 ; Jas. M. Baxter, Jr., 8.24; Jas. L. Small- 
wood, 8.22 ; Frank J. R. Jones, 7.87 ; Elizabeth 
Handy, 7.67; Margaret A. Master, 7.56; M. 
Gertrude Offit, 7.49. 


"Three of the girls and two boys still continue 
to prosecute their classical studies at the Lnsti- 
tute. 


The public examination in the institute build- 
ing was thought by the managers attending it, to 
be characterized by about the same degree of 
proficiency in the various studies which passed 


under their notice, as in former years. Many of 
the relatives and friends of the pupils were pres- 
ent, and several interested visitors, some of whom, 
competent to pass judgment upon such matters, 
thought the result compared favourably with 
other advanced schools. 

At the conclusion, the following prizes were 
awarded. For excellence in mathematics, Thomas 
H. Boling and Harriet C. Johnson, $15 each. 
For proficiency in classical studies, J. Wesley 
Cromwell and Mary V. Brown, $15 each. For 
diligence and correct deportment, Jas. L. Small- 
wood and Elizabeth Handy, $10 each. Honorary 
_ of $5 each, were awarded to Theophilus J. 

inton and Margaret A. Master; and Honorable 
mention made of James M. Baxter, Jr., Pliny J. 
Locke, John H. Davis, Francis M. Seymour, 
Joseph W. Cole, Richard E. D. Venning, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture Martin, Horace F. Ewens, Jos- 
eph T. Seth, Julia A. Bruce, Susan A. H. Morris, 
Caroline V. Still, Fanny Camp, Mary L. Davis, 
Lueretia Miller, Margaret R. Jones, Cecelia M. 
Davis and Margaret Jones. 

The annual commencement was this year held 
in Concert Hall, the room heretofore used, having 
proved much too contracted for the numbers who 


present resources is already inadequate to pay the 
salaries of the teachers, which, of necessity, have 
been ‘and must be advanced to keep pace with 
the greatly increased cost of living. In order to 
enable us to enter upon the new regime with confi- 
dence of success, an additional Endowment Fund 
seems absolutely necessary. Impressed with this 
view of the case, an interested Friend has generously 
offered to present the Institute with the sum of 
$5,000; contingent upon the raising, within one 
year, of an additional amount of $15,000, the in- 
come from which aggregate sum will not be more 
than is needed for the proper carrying on of the 
affairs of the school. A committee is now under 
appointment to solicit subscriptions to this fund, 
and the corporators are now asked to use their in- 
fluence and their means towards the accomplish- 
ment of this most important object. 
On behalf of the board of managers, 


Joun E. Carter, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo, 24th, 1864. 


Quails and the Chinch Bug—The Randolph 
Co. (Ill.) Agricultural Society at a recent meeting 
resolved to unite with other county societies in 
memorializing the next Legislature to pass a law 
for ‘the better protection of quails, because of their 
valuable services in destroying the chinch bug, 


the greatest insect pest at the West. 


Pride is the hesetting vice of man, none can 


desired admission. The plan was also adopted of|calculate the mischiefs it produces. It is utterly 


destructive of every kind and virtuous principley 
and ruinous to the spiritual interests of those whe 
live in its indulgence. 


—_s-e—— 
THE RIPENING CORN. 


How sweet to walk through the wheat lands brown, 
When the teeming fatness of Heaven drops dowal 
The waving crop with its bursting ears 

A sea of gold on the earth appears ; 

No longer robed in a dress of green, 

Wit tawny faces the fields are seen— 

A sight more welcome and joyous far 

Than a hundred blood-won victories are. 


Beautiful custom was that of old, 

When the Hebrew brought, with a joy untold, 
The earliest ears of the ripening corn 

And laid them down by the altar’s horn ; 

When the priesthood waved them before the Lord, 
While the Giver of harvest all hearts adored— 
What gifts more suited could man impart 

To express the flow of his grateful heart? 


A crowd awaits ’neath the cottage eaves, 
To cut the corn and to bind the sheaves ; 
At length is heard the expected sound— 
Put in the sickle, the corn is browned ; 
” And the reapers go forth with as blithe a soul 

As those who joined the Olympian goal: 
And sorrowless hearts and voices come 

To swell the shouts of the harvest home. 


And there is a reaper on earth well known 

Whose deeds are traced on the burial stone: 

He carries a sickle more deadly and keen 

Than e’er on the harvest field was seen ; 

He cuts down the earliest ears in spring, 

As well as the ripest that time can bring ; 

The tares he gathers to flames are driven, 

The wheat is laid in the garner of Heaven. . 
[London Farmers’ Magazine, Aug. 1863, 


Facts and Freaks of Currency.—Many things 
have been used at different times as money—cow- 
rie shells in Africa; wampum by the American 
Indians; cattle in ancient Greece. The Cartha 
genians used leather as money, probably bearing 
some mark or stamp. Frederick IT., at the siege 
of Milan, issued stamp leather as money. If 
1360, John the Good, King of Fratice, who was 
taken prisoner by the celebrated Black Prince, 
and sent to England until ransomed, also issued 
leather money, having a small silver nail in the 
centre. Salt is the common money in Abyssinia; 
codfish in Iceland and Newfoundland. ‘ Living 
money,” slaves and oxen, passed current with the 
Anglo-Saxons, in payment of debts. Adam Smith 
says that in his day there was a village in Scot 
land where it was not uncommon for workmen to 
carry nails, instead of money, to the baker’s shop 
and ale-house. Marco Polo found in China money 
made of the bark of the mulberry tree, bearing 
the stamp of the sovereign, which it was death to 
counterfeit. Tobacco was generally used as money 
in Virginia up to 1660, fifty-seven years after the 
foundation of that colony. In 1641, the Legisla 
ture of Massachusetts enacted that wheat should 
be received in payment of all debts; and the com- 
vention in France, during the revolution, on ® 
proposition of Jean-Bon-Sainte Andree, long dit 
cussed the propriety of adopting wheat as money; 
as the measure of value of all things. Platina 
was coined in Russia from 1828 to 1845. But 
the metals best adapted and most generally used a8 
coin are copper, nickel, silver, and gold: the two 
first being now used for coins of small value, to 
make change ; the two latter, commonly designated 
“the precious metals,” as measures of value and 
legal tenders.- On the continent of Europe, § 
composition of silver and copper, called bilion, has 
long been used for small coins, which are made 
current at a much higher value than that of the 
metals they contain. In China, Sycee silver 
the principal currency, and is merely ingot silver 
of an uniform fineness, paid and received 
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weight. Spanish dollars also circulate there, but|posed division. LExasperated by disappointment, 
the slave-power grew bolder. 
a proof that they are of the standard fineness. As|armed expeditions to Cuba and Central America, 


only after they have been assayed and stamped as 





Asia Minor produced gold, its earliest coinage was 
of that metal. Italy and Sicily possessing copper, 


hoping by conquest to attain the objects which 
the means previo resorted to had failed to 






salmon radish seed contains 1950 seeds, and will 
It inaugurated | sow broadcast a bed containing ten square yards. 


One ounce of onion seeds contains 7600 seeds, 


and, sown broadcast, will suffice for fourteen square 


yards of the ground; but if sown in drills, will be 


bronze was first coined there. Herodotus says the|accomplish. It required the abolition of the pro-| enough for twenty drills, each four yards long, or 
Lydians were the first people known to have/hibition of slavery north of 36° 30’. Southern|for about twenty-four square yards of ground. 


coined gold and silver. 
the close of the ninth century B. 0.; Greece 
Proper only at the close of the eighth century B. c. 
Servius Tullius, King of Rome, made the pound 
weight of copper current money. The Romans 
first coined silver 291 B. c., and gold 207 B. o.— 
Moran on Money. 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Wisdom of this World is Foolishness with 
God.” 


We are witnessing, in part at least, the remark- 


made nearly a century ago. “ The day is approach- 
ing when the man that is the most wise in human 
licy shall be the greatest fool ; and the arm that 


pieces. The enemies of righteousness shall make 
a terrible rattle, and shall mightily torment one 
another ; for He that is Omnipotent is rising up 
to judgment, and will plead the cause of the op- 
pressed.” The frustrated contrivances, the blasted 
ambition, the ruined homes and in many cases the 
untimely end of those deluded men, who, from 
thoroughly selfish considerations, expected to es- 
tablish a government in this country, with injus- 
tice and iniquity for its foundation, present pic- 
tures which should ever be a warning against 
hardening the heart to the reproofs of instruction. 

It may be profitable briefly to review at this 
time the history, the aggressions, and the fate of 
the slave power since it succeeded, in 1820, in 
obtaining the admission of Missouri as a slave 
State into the Union. It was through its instru- 
mentality that this country became, in 1845, com- 
mitted to a war with Mexico, under the plausible 
pretext of aiding the oppressed people of Texas in 
recovering their independence,—but really for the 
purpose of strengthening their power by extending 
the area of slavery and increasing its representa- 
tion in the national legislatures. The annexation 
of Texas, New Mexico and California, was the 
result. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, told the 
erie of that State that the acquisition of Cali- 
jornia would open a grand market for the sale of 
slaves that would very largely increase their value. 
But the anticipations of Wise and his friends were 
not realized; the discovery of gold in California 
drawing a multitude of adventurers from all parts 
of the world, amongst whom it was impossible to 
establish the peculiar institution. California asked 
to be admitted into the Union as a free state. To 
tonciliate the chagrin of the baffled slave-power, 
the North conceded the compromises of 1850, 
including the passage of the fugitive slave law, 
and the right to establish slavery in the western 
territories south of latitude 36° 30’. New Mexico, 
that was expected to be made a slave state, did 
hot offer inducements sufficient to populate its do- 
main very rapidly, and therefore had to remain in 
aterritorial condition. Texas, alone, of all the dis- 
triet acquired by the war with Mexico, became a 
slave state of the Union,—the last, may we not 
trust, that was ever to be admitted as such,—but 
With the crafty provision that when the population 
admitted, it should be divided into four States. 
There again the wisdom of man was insufficient. 
South-western Texas became peopled with (Ger- 
man settlers, amongst whom slavery was distaste- 
ful, and the fear of adding to the number of free 
imstead of slave states, operated against the pro- 





















Kansas, not for the purpose of becoming settlers 
of the soil, but to control elections, and to drive 
out men from the free States of avowed anti-slavery 
sentiments. Encouragement was also given to 
the re-opening of the slave-trade with Africa. 

In the mean time the party which these aggres- 
sions had formed in the North, became still more 
powerful, until in 1860 the reins of government 
passed into its hands. Enraged and desperate at 
not being longer able to rule the government, the 


, mark-/| Southern leaders next consummated the fatal pro- 


part of the slave area from the Union, and the 
erection therein of another government. 












They had gold coin at|men were furnished with weapons, and sent into| One pint of dun-coloured dwarf kidney beans con- 


tains 750 seeds, which are enough to sow four 
rows, each seven yards long. One pint of scarlet 
runners contains 264 seeds, and is enough for four 
rows, each nine yards long. One pint of broad 
Windsor beans has 170 seeds, and is sufficient for 
seven rows, each four yards long. One pint of 
Knight's dwarf marrow peas contains 1720 seeds; 
one pint of early Warwick peas, 1860; one pint of 
scimetar peas, 1299; and any one of these pints 
will sow eight rows, each four yards long, as the 
larger peas require to be sown wider apart in the 
rows than the smaller-seeded peas. One ounce of 
carrot seed or parsnip seed, sown broadcast, will 
be sufficient for a bed containing sixtcen square 


, atest fi At first the South expected this could be effected | yards, and for one containing twenty-eight square 
is mighty to support injustice, shall be broken to peaceably. The large amount of money owing to| yards, if sown in drills. One ounce of any kind 


northern men which would be repudiated, the 
difficulty of blockading the southern sea-coast, one 
thousand miles in extent, and the demand of the 
world for cotton, which had been mostly supplied 
from the southern section of the country, were 
expected to avert all attempts at coercion ; if, in- 
deed, the repugnance of the North to the prose- 
cution of an expensive war, so hopeless as it ap- 
peared of success, would not be sufficient. They 
even believed that some of the free States, and 
portions of others of them, would apply for adinis- 
sion into the Confederation, and their Congress 
actually legislated upon the subject. But the war 
came. It was then hoped that the opposition of 
their friends in the North would make that section 
the battle-field. But the desolation of the South 
has marked the progress of the combat. The in- 
vasion of the North was more than once attempted. 
The result in every instance has been disastrous 
to the invaders. Steam rame were built for the 
destruction of the United States naval vessels,— 
they have been either sunk or captured, or else 
they were so clumsily constructed as to be useless 
for accomplishing their purpose. The predictions 


northern cities, whose commerce being destroyed, 
would have the grass cover their thoroughfares, 
have all been realized in their own section. The 


the North, or of a change of its rulers for others 
whose policy would be more favorable to their 
wishes, or of its involution in difficulties with other 
uations, who would thereby be induced to break 
the blockade and thus relieve them in theirex- 
tremity, have alike proved fallacious. The insti- 
tution of slavery is ruined, the slaves in arms 
against their masters. Truly the wisdom of this 
world has been taken in its own craftiness; and 
although the end is not yet clearly discernable, 
enough is known deeply to inculeate the lesson so 
often made manifest, and so often unheeded, that 
national sin, if unrepented of, invokes national 
retribution. How much better it is to be satisfied 
with the blessings conferred, to be humbly grate- 
ful for them, seeing they are new every morning; 
and,in every situation in which as individuals we 
may be placed, to trust to the goodness, the mercy 
and the all-sufficiency of our Almighty Ruler. 





Valuable Table—The following information 
gives the number of seeds in a given quantity, 
and the space they will sow :—One ounce of pars- 















that bread-riots would occur in the streets of 


hopes of foreign recognition, of the exhaustion of 


of cabbage or broccoli seed will be enough for a 
bed containing njne square yards, if sown broad- 
cast, or for sixteen square yards in drills. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 2, 1864. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETINw. 
(Concluded from page 344.) 

As the discussion on this subject is given more 
in detail in the ‘ London Friend,” we quote from 
it. 

‘‘T. Brown thought it might facilitate the dis- 
cussion if we were all prepared, as he trusted we 
were, to affirm—(1) That no means for the relige 
ious benefit of others can be at all helpful with. 
out the aid of the Holy Spirit. @) That no out- 
ward appliances can supply the place of religious 
love. (3) That all instrumentality must be en- 
tirely voluntary, this Yearly Meeting only seek- 
ing to remove obstacles and extend sympathy 
where needed. (4) That we are agreed on the 
abstract question of religious instruction, and 
simply propose to discuss its practical bearings. 
E. Smith would wish to remove the fear some 
might entertain, of adopting any course of action 
which, was not adopted in the early days of our 
Society. While principles remain unaltered, 
changes in the mode of carrying them out are 
continually needed, owing to change of cireum- 
stances. The Scriptures themselves describe 
many changes in the mode of action adopted on 
different occasions. Let us not be hindered by 
precedent from doing what is best forthe present 
time. 

‘“‘ Frederick Taylor would not go back to the 
oldest times nor speak of the schools of the pro- 
phets, but begin with our early Friends. They 
had arough battle to fight in the world ; but their 
successors became less aggressive, and a system 
more or less of a monastic character was gradually 
introduced. The change extended to education ; 
the great object was to make this guarded, and 
the practical mode of dving it was to select a 
large building for boys and girls, to provide the 
needful appliances, and then, retiring as it were 
from the enemy into a fort, dig a trench about it 
and draw up the bridge. In the extension of 
this plan private schools have been largely dit 
continued, and we have five or six large public 
ones. He objected to this system, and did not 





ley seed has in it 16,200 seeds, and a quarter of| consider large numbers in a school an advantage. 
it will sow a drill sixty yards long. One ounce of|[n smaller ones the children could receive more 
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individual care, and were not so lost sight of on 
leaving school. The degree of seclusion main- 
tained was also too great; for children brought up 
almost like Rasselas in the Happy Valley, were 
but ill prepared when plunged into the world to 
resist temptations. There should be a gradual 
preparation, and we should look less to seclusion 
as a safeguard than to prayer. Speaking gene- 
rally, he thought our large cities were not desira- 
ble places for young people immediately after 
leaving school. It would be better to place them 
with Friends in the country. I. F: Wilkey 
thought that the attention of all Friends to their 


from the source C. W. had named. There is alcessity existed for the exercise of religious teach® 


want felt of that pastoral care which is alluded tojing now that the Scriptures were so gep 

in the report. He trusted that the character of|diffused. Our preparative meetings offered; h¢ 
our meetings for worship would be strictly main-|thought, very suitable opportunities for any ime 
tained ; yet the intellectualappreciation of relig-|struction it might be desirable to give. Ast 
ious trath was valuable, and he believed there|overseers, they are not appointed merely to look 
was a gift of teaching among us which would find |after delinquents, but to have a general care and 


its proper place, if this meeting would, as it were, | oversight.—W. Ball referred to the sentiments of 


throw its shield over such as exercise it. A 
Friend having spoken on the value of entire sim- 
plicity in teaching and the non-necessity of ela- 
borate arrangements, James Weir considered the 
present a painful discussion, not calling us into 


individual duty afforded the only right solution of jour own hearts to be taught of God. He was 


the difficulties connected with the subject before 
us, J. Forster recalled the concern expressed in 
1805 for our young people. He approved of I. 
Brown’s first observation, and trusted we should 
not interfere with or lower our value of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. He referred to the 


thus taught when only nine years old.” 

This Friend’s remarks are thus given in “ The 
British Friend.” 

“ «James W. Weir, from Glasgow, said he felt 
disappointed and grieved, on this, his first visit to 
the Yearly Meeting, to see by the Answers to the 


men who had from time to time been raised up|Queries, and many of the discussions, the sad de- 
among us as instruments in the divine hand, for|clinature of the Society from first principles. In 
the good of our Society, and to keep it together. |the question now under consideration it had given 
R. Ransom thought that men of business might|him great pain to listen to the unscriptural views 
profitably give their views on the present subject, |that had been advocated,and those too unrebuked, 
and having been long connected with a manu-|by sound and genuine Friends. That glorious 
facturing establishment, he would express his|principle, to which George Fox, the early Friedids, 
opinion that such places were not the best for/and Christians in every age and clime were gath- 
Friends’ sons on leaving school. With every |ered,—‘ the light of Christ in the soul,’ had not 
desire to take boys from our public schools he/only been ignored, hut trampled under foot. No}. 
could not do so. The experiment had been|wonder, he went on to say at some length, that 
tried, and failed. The other workmen regard-}we have to mourn over the ignorance of our youth 
ed any particular attention to such youths asjin religious knowledge, and their withdrawal from 
partiality, and so, too, the making way for|the Society for want of interest in our meetings. 
them to attend our meetings. He thought sit-|As a convinced Friend, he had been visited at 
uations with country shopkeepers the best for|nine years of age by that Divine light, and for 
the class we are considering, and the Scripture|many years lived in the power and consolation of 
reading meetings and First-day school teaching|this heavenly messenger; but by resisting it he 
were among the best appliances for their religious |fell into the darkest labyrinths of infidelity, in 
instruction and care. W. Burgess spoke on the|which state he was not forsaken by his Redeemer, 
influence of a parent’s prayers. He himself re-/but by yielding up his heart to Him was gathered 
ceived but little rcligious instruction when young ;/in that patient waiting state, which is so comfort- 
but his mother was a praying woman, and he had jing and strengthening to the Christian; and con- 
benefitted by her prayers.. S. Bowly referred to|tinued in that state, holding the principles of 
the religious care exercised by ladies in different | Friends, without knowing there was such a body 
parts, for the guod of the working classes, as il-|of Christians. He was quite convinced, if Friends 
ustrating the kind of care we want for the young. |would again lay hold of those noble principles 
Our . ministers, he thought, too much confined |preached by George Fox and the early members 
themselves to preaching; but there is a gift of|of our Society, and educate their children in the 
religious teaching. It exists, no doubt, among |same, we would not need to discuss in our annual 
us; but it is not enough brought out. The en-j/assembly, how to protect and keep our young peo- 
couragement of meetings might do this; Quar-|ple from falling away after they leave school. 


terly Meetings, at least, could surely find some 
Friends qualified to visit our young people in a 
es way, and might encourage them to do so. 
*, J. Thompson thought the only effectual course 
was to encourage one another to do what we can. 
We must not wait to do great things; otherwise 
we shall do nothing —W. Pollard questioned 
whether we were making sufficient use of our 
present means. Qn First-days, at least, we have 
our young people together at meeting. Do we 
covet earnestly the gift required to speak to 
them with profit? None are so likely to reach the 
young as the young, yet the labours of these are 
frequently not accepted. Again, as to overseers ; 
the functions of these officers have been narrowed 
down far too much. We want pastoral overseers, 
who might perhaps be called pastors, to denote 
their office. He would also warmly encourage 
the formation of small Scripture classes, where 
the old and the young might meet together. C. 


They would come to know experimentally that 
there was an intercst in our silent meetings, be- 
yond anything that the creature could give ; they 
would feel these meetings to be what every wait- 
ing, huugering, and thirsting soul finds then— 
jseasons of refreshment, as from the presence of 
the Lord; and they would go forth into the world 
prepared for every snare of the enemy. Then 
will our little church be what it once was, like 
‘the garden of the Lord ;’ and again we would 
become what we once were, as lights in the world.’ ” 
‘“‘ He was surprised tq hear silent meetings spoken 
of as uninteresting. Jesse Tyson spoke on tne 
advantages of Bible classes. They had such a 
iclass at Baltimore, and he believed it had kept 
many in the Society who would otherwise have 
left it. J. J. Fox said that however little was in 
our power, it was our duty to give religious instruc- 
tion. His occupation preventing him from ade- 
quately performing his duty, he had engaged a 





Wilson said we were striking too low; none of|Friend in his meeting to undertake the Scriptural 


-4hese mechanical remedies are sufficient. We 


must look to God, who would enlighten us with |suggest a similar course, where needful, to others.| between a young person trained with a view @- 
his Holy Spirit. W. S. Lean could accept the|He thought this meeting might encourage Friends|his religious benefit and one brought up with” 
latter statement; but there was still need of those|of cultivated minds to undertake the work of in-|little or no regard to it. ; 
pastors and teachers, who derived their authority ‘struction. T. Brewin thought that much less ne-|duties of overseers, and thought younger pe 


and doctrinal instruction of his children, and would 


several previous speakers, and thought that if, ag. 
one or two had hinted, there was an obstructida 
offered to the exercise of the gifts of any qualified 
Friends, this Yearly Meeting should clear the 
way.—C. Thompson believed there was no obstrug? 
tion to the exercise of any real spiritual gift; but 
thought we were devoting too much time and at 
tention to altering our arrangements, We ought 
not to desert our own duties and attempt to lay 
them on the church.—E. C. May remarked that 
every individual might find some mode of action 
in the matter, but the Yearly Meeting, as a meeft 
ing, could not act. He quoted D. Wheeler ag 
expressing the belief that there would be generally 
an open confession where there was true faith, 


The work of the ministry was represented too . 


much as an awful service, instead of one to bé 
desired ; which tended to prevent the open com 
fession D. W. adverted to. S. Fox thought we 
should not attach too exclusive an importance to 
the ministry, but should fully recognize ev 

spiritual gift. He did not however agree with 8: 
Bowly’s suggestion as to Quarterly Meetings ap 
pointing any to teach, as it might tend to the 
neglect of their duty by the other members. He 
did not Agree with some who said that all gifts 
can be properly exercised in our meetingsfor 
worship, and should regret any infringement on 
the special character of the latter. A. Abbott 
said it was impossible to train the young enti 

out of the world. R. Ransom had spoken t 


as to the danger; but we must fit our young peo ~ 


ple for all places, and the training must be it 
accordance with this necessity. They must bé 
taught to look for help against temptation on 
their knees and in their. consciences and bibles. 
He fully agreed with W. S. Lean as to the influ 
ence of the young on the young; they are moré 
sensible of the stumbling-blocks in the way than 
their older brethren, and their counsel is there 
fore more readily received. He deprecated any 
arrangement for procuring religious teachers, &., 
but thought the general subject might be advan 
tageously recommended to the attention of out 
subordinate meetings. R. (harleton referred 

the exhortation of his dear friend W. Casson 

the commencement of the sitting, that we should 
believe in the love of our Heavenly Father and if 
his willingness to bestow all needful aid. This 
would apply to the work of religious instruction. 
Whether we act by appointments, by overseers, 
by Bible meetings, or in whatever way, our s0lé 
dependence must be on the gracious aid of thé 
Holy Spirit. 
not reject it in cold unbelief, but trusting in the 


promise of our Lord, ‘ Ask and it shall be givet” 


you.’ N. Worsdell spoke of his experiences 
father having sons in the world, and others likely 
to enter it. He had a large experience of mant 


facturing establishments, and agreed with R. Ran 


som as to the great difficulties they present to 
Friends’ children. 


and that parents especially should crave God's 


blessing on their endeayours, and he would heat 
them. Joseph Pease drew a forcible con 


He referred to 


~ 


This aid is offered us, and let ws 


He would encourage the ex 
ercise of a watchful care over our young Friends,” 
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night, if qualified, be appointed to the office with ‘the tone of the discussion and of the prevalent| “The committee appointed some years ago to 
advantage. He was not prepared to give |feeling that no change should be made in the visit Lincolnshire Quarterly Meeting, presented 
instguction the go-by, nor to believe that manner of holding our meetings for worship. He la report stating that while they had not recently 
He who directed his disciples to go and teach all | had himself found that the reports received as to|been engaged in the service, yet as their assis- 
gations, disapproved of such instruction Sinai young persons after leaving school, generally de-|tance might probably again be required before 
pow given. But let us not forget our individual terivrated with each succeeding year. fle hoped long, they expressed a willingness to continue 
sibility, for the Church only grows into life | we should all bring home the subject to ourselves; |under appointment another year, if the Yearl 
‘snd beauty through the faith and faithfulness of !so that every one may attend, so to speak, to the| Meeting approved. The propriety of whic 
its individual members. W. Bennett had heard breach nearest his own house. As to our over-|course being apparent, they were continued ac- 
much unsound doctrine that morning. There was |seers, he believed they would have to take a posi- | cordingly. 
yo position wherein the protecting influence of the tion which they have not hitherto occupied. After) “The annual report of Friends’ Institute, Lon- 
Holy Spirit is insufficient. The more we rest on/a few brief remarks on the wording of the minute,/don, was prodaced, in order that it might be 
srangements, the more we shall turn from the|the discussion terminated.” ordered to be psinted in the extracts of proceed- 
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tue remedy. W. Allen alluded to parental care,; “ After a sitting of nearly four hours, the con-jings. It was not read. 
ially that of fathers, as most important for;clusion arrived at was shadowed out by reading| ‘A report was also presented and read, res- 
the class whose interests we were considering. ithe following minute from the Yearly Meeting on | pecting the Negro Educational Fuad under charge 
“F, Lawrence would encourage the masters of | 
large families to consider their religious responsi-| “‘ ‘ We desire that our views as to the spirituality |In connection with this report, there was pre- 
bilities. They might, if so engaged, be often the \of divine worship, the authority and qualification |sented an account of Joseph Richardson, a negro 
means of conveying spiritual blessings. . J. Hop-|for the ministry of the gospel, and the mode of | Friend, who had attended this meeting two years 
kins spoke on the importance of holding and keep-|holding our meetings for worship, may continue jago. He had escaped from slavery, and came to 
ing all religious truth and a in its right to be faithfully maintained. this country for the sake of educatiun, which was 
o and due proportion. While concerned to} ‘ ‘Christ, who is head over all things to the | afforded to him at Sibford school. He left for 
our individual duty in the matter, let us re-|church, and who hath promised to be in thie midst| Africa, to prosecute what he felt to be his relig- 
collect that whatever we may plan, our Heavenly|of those gathered in his name, does also condes-|ious duty there, intending to labour among his 
Father alone can give the increase. I. Brown/|cend to make use of bis servants, by imparting to|negro brethren; but unhappily he took fever on 
viewed the subject as of great importance, and of | thom spiritual gifts, to be exercised under the re-|the passage out, and sank under it shortly after 
some difficulty. There had been other questions| newed anointing of the Holy Ghost, for the con-|his landing. . 
which had taken many years to solve. If the|version of sinners, and for the edification, exhor-| ‘The next docoment read, was the report from 
ot discussion has only arrested the minds of| tation, and comfort of the assembled worshippers. |the Meeting for Sufferings respecting the sub- 
Tide epee deal hasbeen done. He fully recog-| ‘* ‘ Whilst careful to uphold the gospel stand-jscription in aid of the coloured freedmen. The 
nized the great principle, somewhat distinctively | ard in the things of God, we desire to be preserved |sum received from the two appeals made to Friends, 
held by our Society, of the immediate guidance |from limiting in any degree the fullness and the|amounted to upwards of six thousand pounds. 
of the Holy Spirit ; but some of the remarks that|freeness of the operation of the Holy, Spirit.| Levi Coffin, (already mentioned as attending 
had been made were only applicable to those who|Kach living member of the church of Christ has|this meeting from Cincinnati,) was requested to 
are already under his guidance. There are others,|a place of service, and to such the manifestation | give such information as he might possess, in re- 
however, who have not so yielded themselves, and |of the Spirit is given to profit withal. ference to the present condition of the freedmen ; 
here instrumentality comes in. The New Testa-; ‘“‘ We thankfully acknowledge the goodness of |which he did, much to the satisfaction of Friends, 
ment is full of instrumentality. ¢ Let the word|the Lord in the diversities of gifts, intellectual as|though scarcely capable of making himself dis- 
of wisdom dwell in you ‘ teaching | well as spiritual, which, in his care forthe church, |tinctly heard. ‘The condition of the fugitives 
and admonisbing one another.’ Suppose it had jhe is pleased to confer upon its several members. |from bondage is lamentable in the extreme, ar- 
been said, ‘ Because the word of wisdom dwells|May we ever bear in mind that, howevér great\riving by thousands within the Federal lines in 
in you, ye have no need to teach one another.’ |their diversities, it is by the one spirit they are|the utmost state of exhaustion, from cold, naked- 
Again, to Timothy it was said, ‘The things|givea; however differing in the administrations,'!ness, and fatigue, multitudes expiring shortly 
which thou hast heard before many witnesses, the| it is the same Lord ; however diversified the ope- | afterwards. The able-bodied are enlisted as sol- 
the same commit thou to faithful men who shall | rations, it is the same Gud which worketh all injdiers, or otherwise engaged as labourers in the 
be able to teach others also,’ not ‘They have an/jall. government service. ‘The women and boys able 
infallible Teacher, and therefore there is no need| ‘‘‘ We desire to encourage our friends indi-|for work obtain it readily. But the camps are 
to teach them.’ He would appeal to all aged,|vidually to faithfulness in occupying the talent |composed of the aged, infirm and sick, and 
middle-aged, and young, to bear it in mind, and |jreceived, ‘as they that must give account;’ in|women and children. In the freedmen’s camps. 
tolayit before the throne of grace, that they may |dependence upon his grace, and in loving service |in the Mississippi valley alone, there are more 
know their part in the matter; and not only so,|to him who loved them and gave himself for them; |than 50,000 dependent persons, and daily in- 
bat to seek out others and meet with them to see |remembering the apostolic injunction, ‘ Ye are uot/creasing. Levi Coffin spoke also as to the wil- 
what they can do. Some will find that they have! your own, for ye are bought with a price; there- |lingness of the freedmen to work, and of their 
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old qualifications to help, teach, and instruct others, |fure glorify God in your body and in your spirit, | great desire to learn to read ; mentioning a num- 
‘ig § Dut that the gift has hitherto been suffered to lie|which are God’s.’ We believe that a freer exer-| ber of instances of their devotional spirit, and of 
his dormant. Religious instruction is indeed a sim-|cise of the various gifts graciously bestowed upon | their strong faith, that their prayers for deliver- 
ott! ple thing, begiuning, commonly, with the mother|many of our members wight, under the divine|ance would be heard. Of a mother who lost one 
ers, to her child; but it must be performed with a| blessing, tend to the instruction, comfort, and | child after another, it was stated that on her 
sole living desire to devote our hearts to God, be-jedification of the body, and to the spreading of|prayer not being heard that one in particular 
the | “use we are not our own, but are bought with a/the ‘ truth asit is in Jesus.’” might be spared; she said, ‘I always pray, but 
tus “The clerk then recorded it as the judgment} with submission.’ In answer to inquiry, Levi 


“A Friend thought the sum of the matter was of the meeting, that the subject should be’ com-/(offin stated that the number escaped from slav- 
contained in the injunction ‘To do good, and to|mended to the attention of Quarterly and Monthly | ery, or now free on the estates where they had 
communicate, forget not.’ Let us remember the| meetings; encouraging them collectively, and|been employe, amounts to about one million, or 

emn meaning conveyed in the declaration, ‘ At|their members individually, overseers especially, |one fourth of the whole formerly in bondage. 
he hand of every man’s brother will I require the|and other well concerned friends, duly to consider} “ Fourth-day morning.—Meetings for worship, 
life [the best welfare] of man.’ their responsibilities in connection with this in-|as usual, were held this morning; the two at 

“A minute was now read, commending the| teresting class of our members, in their critical| Devonshire House being largely attended. 
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vex | “bject to our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, | position between the period of leaving school and| “ Fourth-day afternoon.—The attention of the 
nds, tnd advising all our members to seek to know and | becoming settled in life. meeting, immediately on its being opened, was 
od’ faithfully to carry out what is required of them in| “The epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting|called by Josiah Forster to the propriety of our 
heat | "gard to it. , having been received this morning, it was read|adverting, in some suitable way, to the fearful 

“J. Forster suggested that if the Yearly Meet-|and confided to the large committee. * * * *|destruction of life now taking place in America. 


1ng’s Committee inclined further to consider the| ‘ Vhird-day afternvon—The business of this|He suggested that the committee charged with 
yect, they might make some further communi- | sitting was principally confined to the reading of| preparing the general epistle, should be encou- 
Upon it next year. J. Armfield disapproved |certain selected minutes of the Meeting for Suffer-| raged to introduce in that document a paragraph 
minute. J. Pease had been pleased withiings. * * %* %* %* * */ expressive of this meeting’s condemnation of the 












the same subject in 1861, viz.— lof the Meeting for Sufferings. * * Fe 
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war, said paragraph to be printed on separate slips| The Results of the Rebellion—This wicked attempt to 

accompanying the Answers to the American epis- perpetuate and give indefinite extension to slavery, has 

tles. and addressed to the correspondents in the already led to the actual enfranchisement of more than 
’ po 


7 . one million of slaves. Since the- outbreak of the war 
different Yearly Meetings there. slavery has been abolished in Missouri, West Virginia, 


“ Josiah Forster’s proposal was approved ; the|Maryland and the District of Columbia. At the same 
intelligence received this day, of a fearful addi-| time, several hundred thousand slaves have been liber- 
tional slaughter seeming loudly to call for some ated within the limits of the States still in rebellion. A 
notios of it by the uectin te was agreed to té- system of free labor has been established on numerous 

y g- ae plantations in South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
clude a reference also to the war on the European} Tennessee and Arkansas. 
continent and in New Zealand, Johu Taylor sug-| Maryland.—The Constitutional Convention of this 
rere reins te Sa iont, St Socions Oe en Th ompatea terion sedeal the Wah of 
cs * 4s " ’ 
athe eis cow all rar, as explicitly condom |rights, which totally probibits human bondage. “ Here- 
: ’ : 5 ““\after, in this State, there shall be neither slavery nor 
to be inferred, that because the object of the one involuntary servitude, except in punishment of crime, 
might be a good one and the other bad, that,| whereof the party shall have been duty convicted, and 
therefore, the former was entitled to sympathy. all persons beld to service or labor as slaves, are hereby 
“ Sundry selected minutes of the Meeting for declared free. 


freri b ht fi d henal er Charleston, S. C., dates to the 23d ult. The rebel 
Sufferings were brought forward, embracing varl-| steamer Fox, with an assorted cargo, rau into Charleston 


ous topics. Among others, the report of the Par-|on the night of the 7th, and out again on the 11th. 
liamentary Committee of that meeting related| Admiral Dahlgren was at Port Royal. The gunboats 
what had been done in attending to sundry bills Sonoma and McDonough landed a force on John’s Is- 
before the legislature, in reference to church rates, land, who destroyed the rebel earthworks, and returned 


safely. 
oaths, &c. It appeared that, by a recent enact-) (,,,gia.—General Sherman in a late dispatch says: 


ment, an affirmation was now to be accepted in|« [t has rained almost incessantly, in spite of which our 
Scotland, the same as in England, instead of anj|lines have been pressed forward steadily, and an im- 
oath, from all who had conscientious scruples in| portant position gained by General Howard. The enemy 
the matter.” made a desperate attempt to retake the position last 
* * * * night, making seven distinct assaults on General Whit- 
; 7 taker’s brigade of General Stanley’s division, and losing 

“The answers to the following epistles were| not less than 700 or 800 men. Two hundred killed were 
then read, adopted, and signed, viz., to Ireland,| left on Whittaker’s front.” He states that the fighting 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Western Yearly has been severe at all points, the rebels resisting stub- 


: . bornly, and attempting the offensive whenever they can. 
Meetings, when an adjournment was made to On the 18th, a rebel brigade crossed the oiiend be- 
twelve o'clock noon to-morrow. — tween Kingston and Dalton, and destroyed five trains 

“The committee of representatives met to hear|laden with supplies. On the 19th, three companies of 
and the remainder of the answers to foreign rebel troops come over to Sherman’s army and declared 
epist es. their allegiance to the United States. 


« Fifth-day forenoon.—This was, as expected, The War in Virginia.—The situation of affairs in the 


. Sant ; vicinity of Richmond does not seem to have materially 
the concluding sitting of the Yearly Meeting; the changed up to the 25th ult. President Lincoln has made 


business before it was the reading of the remain-|a visit to the army before Petersburg, for the purpose of 


* * * * 


ing answers to the American epistles, also of one| conferring with General Grant. Since the unsuccessful|on the 27th ult. New York.—American gold 130418 


to Friends in the southern hemisphere. assault of the 18th, there had been no general engage- 


“The general epistle followed, and being cor- 


. some of which were attended with serious loss of life. 
a a was adopted. It was suggested] 4 part of the Federal forces having moved towards the 
y John 


right, as very desirable that copies| Weldon railroad south of Petersburg, for the purpose of 

should be sent to leading influential men of other] holding or destroying it, were unexpectedly attacked by 

denominations, which will most probably be at-|* Superior force. A severe conflict ensued in waich the 

tended to by the Meeting for Sufferings Federal troops lost about 2500 men, killed, wounded and 
gs. 


: captured. They were subsequently reinforced and the 
“Joseph Hopkins and Joseph Clark engaged | ;epe1s repulsed. On the 24th the corps*of Gen, Burn- 


in prayer after the epistle had been read ; the con-| sides was fiercely attacked, but the rebels were repulsed 
; cluding minute of the usual import followed, and land driven back in confusion. General Wilson, in com- 
after a solemn pause, Joseph Thorp supplicated mand of a cavalry force from Meade’s army, according 
for all classes. Another short period of silence to Richmond papers, has torn up several miles of the 


d d th : h . 4.” Petersburg and Weldon railroad, some distance below 
was observed, and the meeting then separated. Petersburg, and also a portion of the road connecting 


Petersburg with Lynchburg. General Huntér’s com- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. mand has destroyed the Virginia Central railroad, near 

Unirep States.—Congress.—The Senate has passed a) Staunton, the Gordonville and Lynchburg railroad, and 
bill providing for the payment of salaries to post-masters|an important portion of the James River canal. Rich- 
instead of commissions. The House of Representatives| mond papers state that Lynchburg was attacked by 
has passed the bill to facilitate the construction of the| Hunter's forces on the 17th and 18th, but that they had 
Pacific Railroad. There is a disagreement between the| been compelled to retreat with considerable loss. Sheri- 
House and Senate in relation to the repeal of the com-/dan’s cavalry had returned from its long raid towards 
mutation clauses of the Conscription Law. The House| Gordonsville, and was recently at the White House on 
has passed a bill to carry into effect the treaty between|its way to rejoin the army of the Potomac. The New 
the United States and Great Britain for the final settle-| York. Hvening Post says, that the losses of this army 
ment of the titles relating to the Hudson Bay and Puget} during the present campaign have not been so great as 
Sound Agricultural Company. ‘The bill to repeai the|is commonly supposed. It says: ‘We hear, upon the 
Fugitive Slave Law has passed both Houses and been| best official authority, that the number of the killed, 
signed by the President. The law had already virtually; from the time the army crossed the Rapidan, until it 
become a dead letter, and was generally regarded in the} reached the James river, did not exceed four thousand 
free states as odious, and opposed to the spirit of free}men. The wounded numbered something over forty 
institutions, A bill increasing the pay of soldiers in the| thousand, and including casualties of every description, 
United States army has paesed both Houses and become|less than fifty thousand; while the deaths of these 
alaw. The lowest pay to private soldiers is now $16| wounded men are so far not much in excess of two 
per month. The House of Representatives passed a reso-| thousand, or from four to five per cent. The injuries of 
lution to conclude the session at the end of the Sixth| the wounded men in the majority of cases are very slight. 
month. Several important subjects still remained to be| The peryanent loss to the army during that period, the 
disposed of. The internal revenue bill, as passed, im-| Post says, will be under twenty thousand men. Later 
poses a tax on incomes as follows: over $600, and not} accounts from General Hunter report his army at Liberty, 
exceeding $5000, to pay a duty of 5 per cent., over/a village on the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, twenty- 
$5000, and not exceeding $10,000, 7} per cent., andj five miles west of Lynchburg. According to the rebel 
over $10,000 ten per centum. The duty on distilled| reports he was thoroughly destroying the railroad and 
spirits will be $1.50 per gallon uatil Secoad mouth Ist, | devastating the whole region through which he passed. 
1865, and $2 after that date. General Sheridan, with his command, left White House 











ment, but there had been a series of partial collisions,|$2.32 of the National currency. United States six per 






































- 
on the 24th and arrived at Wilson's Landing, on Jay 
river, next day. He was here attacked st . 
of cavalry and infantry, but reinforcements were sent lo 
him, and the rebels were kept back unfil the comn A 
and the whole train had crossed the river. Daring| : 
attack upon a part of Burnside’s corps on the 2 
400 rebels deserted and came within the Federal ‘ 
Up to the 25th, more than 2000 rebel prisoners. bad — 
arrived at Point Lookout,—they had mostly been cap. §- 
tured in the recent attacks on Petersburg. : vC 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 322, including 47 
deaths of soldiers. “ 

Chicago.—The Chicago Journal furnishes a statement = 
of the quantities of flour and grain in the warehouses of 
that city on the 18th ult., and compared with that of ; 
the same date last year: Price ' 

1864. 1863, 

Flour, bbls., ° ° 8,600 61,759 

Wheat, bushels, . . 713,351 808,326 

Corn, bushels, . . 1,612,698 1,338,247 

Oats, bushels, ° - 827,478 564,317 ' 

Rye, bushels, ° ° 18,915 57,425 at} 

Barley, bushels, . ° 11,785 657 ; 

Severe Drought.—It is said that a terrible drought pre. 
vails this season in portions of Texas and Louisiana, 

The prairies are so baked and so cracked into fissures 

that horseback travel is dangerous and wheels im Postag 
ble. Cattle are dying in great numbers because the 9 qe 
springs, creeks, bayous and rivers are dried. A recent 
traveller by the gulf coast says, that he passed thousands 

of- carcasses of cattle which had come to the sea shore 

and drank salt water until they died. 

An Adventurous Undertaking.—On the 23d ult., the The 
brig Vision, a vessel only fifteen feet long, cleared from perhap 
New York for Europe. There were only two men aboard tse 
to manage the little craft. : fe 

Morman Immigration.—The pioneers of this year’s im. by his 
migration reached New York a month ago in the ship 
Monarch of the Seas, 973 in number, about 800 al 
arrived last week in the ship G. B. McClellan, a thin hat, 0 
ship sailed from Liverpool on the 4th ult., with between earse 
800 and 900 of the same people, and one or two mor. les } 
vessels, with the same description of passengers, ate é% 8 
pected the present season, all bound for Utah. The his an} 
Morman immigration of 1863, embraced about 4000 per § His fe: 
sons, it will propably be at least as large in 1864. ~Bauind 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the qu even p 
per cent. premium, that is, $1 in gold equaled $2308 ae 

nders 
cents, 5-20, 104. Seven-and. three-teuth Treasury notes § It may 
105}. Superfine State flour, $8.50 a $8.70. 8 as to t 
Ohio, $9.25 a $9.50. Baltimore flour, $9.10 a and wi 
Chicago spring wheat, $2.06 a $2.12 ; red western, day of 
a $2.15; white Michigan, $2.20 a $2.33. Oats, 95a y 0 






Rye, $1.75 a $1.80. Philadelphia.—Superfine flout, 
$7.50 a $7.87; extra and family brands, from $8 ® 
$10. Prime red wheat, $2.05 a $2.10; white, $2.1 









































$2.25. Rye, $1.60. Yellow corn, $1.57; white, $1 victim: 
Oats, 86 a 88 cts. Cotton, $1.45 for middlings. Tb ia th 
market for beef cattle was dull-and rather lower. e 
1400 head were sold at from $12 to $17 for common § Bat 
good and prime, Hogs brought $12.50 to $14 the casts o 
lbs. nett. The arrivals of sheep were large, mud h 
9000, the sales ranged at from 5 to 7 cents per Ib. ind ot | 
Foreien.—News from Europe to the 15th ult. dw 
sitting of the London Conference had adjourned to like 4 
16th. The political news is unimportant. The ke tl 
pool cotton market was slightly higher. B with b 
dull and unchanged. A fearful famine prevails at edthe 
Cape de Verde Islands. Seven thousand persons and m: 
said to have starved to death at Santiago, one of oad 
group, between First month Ist and Fifth month Po, we 
owing to a failure of the crops. The French have ompe 
tured Acapulco in Mexico. The fleet entered the Temain 
on the 2d ult., landed forces and drove the Mexical® ] jecture 
from the town at the point of the bayonet. ~ aay y 
: The 
A Stated Meeting of “The Philadelphia A and m; 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children” will the My 
held at the usual place on Second-day evening, is 
month 4th, 1864, at 8 o’clock. not 
: Witutam Smepuey, Jay” § "cent! 
Philada. 7th mo., 1864., Clerk. | few tra 
; ) | Most i 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. — ff jn bro 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, earcapaneai istenit 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuva H. ontelne . 
ton, M. D. ? ome 
Application for the Admission of Patients may” ru 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarces Buus, Ve Cr 








of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, SAN? 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 















